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THE FOUR PORTRAITS, 


Virtue, and taste, and intellect combined, 
Form the pure, polished gem of woman’s mind. 


Tue number of females who have left materials for the 
biographer is very small, when compared with that of dis- 
tinguished men. This must necessarily be the case, because 
women were not destined to act a conspicuous part in the 
drama of life—the calm seclusion of domestic retirement 
is theirs ; and we question whether a single individual of 
the sex, who has been, by any circumstance, brought be- 
fore the public, was ever made happier by the display, 
even though she might gain the palm of renown as a sove- 
reign or an author. 

Yet, perhaps, it is well for the credit of woman, for the 
vindication of her intellectual powers fromthe contempt, 
which men of weak understandings take pride in endeay- 
oring to pour upon her immeasurable inferiority to them- 
selves, that there should, now and then, be found a female 
who from circumstances is compelled, or from disposition 
inclined to become the champion, (or I should say the mar- 
tyr rather) of her sex, by exhibiting to the world, the 
strength of woman’s mind, when tasked to the full exertion 
of its capacities. But was thisever done? Was there ev- 
er a fair trial of the intellectual capacity of the sexes ? We 
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affirm there never was ; and that, in this world, there nev- 
ercan be. <A brother and sister may attend the same 
schools, may pursue the same studies, enjoy the same priv- 
ileges, and yet the influences that are operating from the 
tone of society around them, will modify the manner in 
which their knowledge is to be applied, so that they cannot, 
in the nature of things, exhibit their acquirements in the 
same light, or expect from their talents the same advanta- 
ges. We do not name this to repine at the station of wo- 
man ; the wisdom of God appointed it her—and we are 
fully convinced she is happier when acting in her sphere, 
than when exceeding it. We hope, as men become more 
just, more willing to concede the mental as well as moral 
influence of woman, that the sex will show they merit the 
concession, not only by cultivating their own minds and 
hearts with more care, but by a sedulous discharge of all 
their feminine duties—proving the strength of their intel- 
lect by the best and surest of all tests, namely, that knowl- 
edge does not make them vain. 

It is certainly matter of gratulation to our sex, that far 
the greatest number of those ladies who do occupy a niche 
among the distinguished of the earth, gained their station 
by deeds of virtue and piety, and by exerting their talents 
to promote the best and purest morals; thus influencing, and 
that in no slight degree, the improvement of the world in 
all that makes the worth and charm of civilized society. 
The names, and virtues, and talents, of a Seward, Grey, 
Barbauld, More, whose portraits adorn this number of our 
work, are, we presume, familiar to all our readers. We 
do not introduce them as new examples of excellence for 
our sex, but as patterns which we hope and trust will nev- 
er be obselete. 

These ladies were all natives of that proud land which 
Americans will ever respect as the country of their ances- 
tors. In according praise to Englishwomen, therefore, we 
feel that we render atribute to our mothers. We never 
could understand what extraordinary mental advantage a 
native of the Island of Great Britain arrogated to himself, 
while endeavoring to fix the stigma of inferiority on those 
of his brethren, who choose to let the Atlantic roll between 
their dwellings and the fogs of London. Would that we 


were as far from the influence of its follies. 
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Of the four ladies introduced, the American public un- 
doubtedly know least of Miss Anna Seward. Her private 
history had not, till the appearance of the Miscellaneous 
Prose Works of Sir Walter Scott, been much alluded to ; 
and her writings we do not think, with the exception of a 
few poems, and the life of Dr. Darwin, have ever been re- 
published here. Her character, as drawn by Sir Walter, 
is very lovely. Sense, spirit, and sweetness seem to have 
been blended in her disposition; and we hardly know which 
most to admire, her genius, or her goodness. Yet good- 
ness, as being most indispensable to the secluded life of fe- 
males, is certainly to be prized before genius for a woman ; 
but when we meet with an individual who unites them so 
charmingly as did Miss Seward, we feel that even the good 
may be made more captivating by the gifts of mind. Miss 
Seward was educated by her father, who was himself a po- 
et, and a man of refined taste and classical attainments. 
Yet he seems not to have intended her for a learned lady— 
such a catastrophe was then, even more than at this time, 
dreaded by all fashionable people. The celebrated Dr. 
Darwin, however, became acquainted with the talents of 
Miss Seward, and by his encouragement she was probably 
more confirmed in her love for the muses than by any other 
circumstance. But her worth of heart was, afterall, more 
conspicuous than her talents. In friendship, she was an en- 
thusiast. One example is given by Sir Walter, which may 
be thus briefly stated. Miss Seward had formed a strong 
attachment to a lovely and amiable young woman, Lady 
Northesk, who was, apparently, in the last stage of a con- 
sumption, from hemorrhage of the lungs. Dr. Darwin, who 
was physician to Lady Northesk, and was very anxious to 
save this amiable patient, suggested that there had ancient- 
ly been an art practiced to repair the waste of such diseas- 
es—it was the injecting of blood into the veins by a syr- 
inge. Human blood, and that of calves and sheep had been 
used : superstition had called the practice impious, and one 
of the Popish princes forbade it. He thought there might 
be something hoped from the experiment, if he could pro- 


cure a fit syringe. Miss Seward immediately offered her 


arm to the lancet, saying she would gladly spare, from 
time to time, whatever portion of blood Dr. Darwin 
thought necessary for her friend. Though the experiment 
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was not finally tried, Lady Northesk felt the full weight of 
Miss Seward’s kindness. And well she might, for there 
are few such friends. ‘There are no remarkable incidents 
in the life of Miss Seward, except it be remarkable that a 
beautiful, and rich, and accomplished young lady should 
reject every offer of a matrimonial establishment, and live 
single, that she might not be separated from her parents, 
who had had the misfortune to lose all their children but 
her. She out-lived her parents many years, devoting her 
time to literature. Her poetical works and correspondence 
have been published in nine volumes, octavo. She died on 
the 25th of March, 1809, aged about sixty. 

Next in order comes the incomparable Jane Grey, that 
victim to parental ambition, and the barbarity of a ruthless 
female despot. The melancholy story of Lady Jane has 
been the theme of many pens, and is known to every child, 
that can read, in our land. It has no doubt given a salu- 
tary check to many ambitious females, by showing how 
vain are all the advantages, nature and art may bestow, to 
shield their possessor from misfortune. Rank, beauty, gen- 
ius, and goodness of heart were hers, yet she seems never 
to have known happiness. Her books were, to be sure, 
resources which afforded relief to her early sorrows, but 
more as opiates than pleasures. Her parents always treated 
her with a severity that was cruel, even vindictive ; and 
we have sometimes thought, when weeping over the histo- 
ry of her perfections and her sorrows, that she was thus 
permitted to be tortured, to wean her from the world which 
she was never to enjoy. Her murder is the foulest stig- 
ma on the character of Mary. To the persecutions of the 
Protestants, Mary was urged by the representations of art- 
ful and cruel men; but the execution of the Lady Jane 
seems wholly dictated by revenge and envy. It was an act 
of iniquity scarcely to be paralleled, and if not authentica- 
ted, would not be believed. The character of Lady Jane 
was so amiable, her manners so unassuming, her disposition 
so mild, that it seems almost impossible she could have ex- 
cited a transient displeasure ; but how demoniac must have 
been that being who could deprive her of her life! Wheth- 
er we view her in the character of a wife, or a daughter ; 
whether we behold her confined ina prison, or elevated to 
the dignity of a queen, still she appears formed to excite admi- 
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ration and affection by the sweetness of her temper and 
the comprehensive powers of her mind. Her learning was 
profound and extensive. She wrote and spoke her own 
language elegantly, and it is asserted, that she had also a 
perfect knowledge of seven other languages. She certain- 
ly reasoned like a philosopher, and we know of few senti- 
ments that display more wisdom than her answer to those 
who first came to urge her to accept the crown. 

‘¢T am not so young,” said she, ‘nor so little read in 
the guiles of fortune to suffer myself to be taken by them. 
If she enrich any, it is but to make them the subject of her 
spoil ; if she raise others, it is but to pleasure herself with 
their ruins ; what she adored but yesterday, is to-day her 
pastime ; and, if I now permit her to adorn and crown 
me, I must soon suffer her to crush and tear me to pieces.” 

Would that she had abided by her resolution. But she 
yielded at last to the persuasions of those she loved and 
feared—and for the poor privileges of wearing a crown 
nine days, and receiving the homage of a queen, to gratify 
the ambition of others, had to lay down her head on the 
block. How pleasant, after the contemplation of such a scene 
on earth, comes the thought, that there is a heaven of hap- 
piness forthe good. She died at the age of seventeen. 

Mrs. Anna Letitia Barbauld we always thought one of 
the best and brightest of the sex. There is a benlgnity, 
mingled with sprightliness, in many of her productions, 
which seem breathed from a happy, as well as pure mind. 
It adds very much to our pleasure, when reading a delight- 
ful book, to feel assured it was written in the same spirit of 
complacency. And the most beautiful productions will 
awaken melancholy thoughts in our mind, when we know 
the author’s heart, while inditing the matter, was broken 
and bleeding and desolate. Perhaps some may think this 
a fanciful distinction—but it is true for us—and the person 
who can read the gayest strains of poor Burns, and yet not 
feel a shade of sadness mingling with the mirth they awa- 
ken, has a constitution of soul we do not possess—and do 
not envy. 

Mrs. Barbauld’s Memoirs, prefixed to an edition of her 
works, have been written by her neice, Miss Aiken, and re- 
published in this country. To that work we beg leave to 
refer our readers ; and if any voung lady in our land has 
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not yet perused them, we hardly know two volumes we 
would sooner ~ecommend to her attention. In writing for 
the young, and particularly for children, Mrs. Barbauld ex- 
hibits her talents to the greatest advantage. ‘Hymns in 
Prose,’ is a work of which it is hardly possible to speak too 
highly. ‘ While discarding the aid of verse, she every where 
bursts forth into poetry ;—while stooping to the compre- 
hension of infancy, she has produced a precious manual of 
devotion, founded on the contemplation of nature, and fit- 
ted to delight the taste and warm the piety of the most ac- 
complished minds.’ She seems to have hada tender love 
for children, (what a pity she had none of her own) and 
the aid she rendered her excellent husband in the education 
of his pupils, was without doubt, of much service in disci- 
plining and strengthening her own mind. She died March 
9th, 1825, in the eighty-second year of her age, retaining 
to the last her cheerfulness ; exhibiting through life that 
most precious of examples, intellectual eminence and 
christian humility, united in a lovely and accomplished wo- 
man. 

Mrs. Hannah More presents a striking example of the 
power of an individual, who unites talents, and virtue, 
and energy, todo good. Her written preeepts have re- 
ceived their value from her merit, as well as their own intrin- 
sic excellence. It is indispensable to an authoress that her 
moral ‘character should be pure ; but there is an added 
charm to her productions, when they seem rather the 
effort of the heart than the head. We do not know as 
others so consider it ; but to us, the womanly attraction is 
wanting in the female who comes before the public, 
as if she had said—‘‘I will get fame.” This intellectual 
ambition predominated in Madame de Stael, much to the 
injury of her happiness and usefulness. But Mrs. More 
seems free from the promptings of vanity. She began her 
career in literature while engaged in a school merely for 
the purpose of furnishing her pupils with poems and dra- 
matic pieces, more suitable for recitation than such as were 
then to be obtained. It is not at all probable, she con- 
templated, even imagined the splendid career before her. 
It would be a delightful task, were it a possible one, to trace 
the progress of such a mind, to know what particular 
events accelerated its progress, and what incidents furnish- 
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ed the themes which unfolded its loftiest powers. But one 
truth is clear ; her intentions in writing were always be- 
nevolent, always calculated to improve. And she did not 
confine her labors to any rank or condition of life. From 
the palace to the cottage she ranged, and with equal fideli- 
ty and feeling, sought to direct their inmates into the path 
of rectitude. This variety in her subjects has largely con- 
tributed to give her works their wide circulation. Her 
versatility of genius is, however, it must be confessed, 
more in subjects than in style ; but then her copiousness of 
thought prevents any thing of monotony from being charg- 
ae ed on her productions. The faculties of her mind seem ac- 
curately balanced, and this gives her a decided superiority 
over most female writers. ‘Though not deficient in fancy, 
yet she never suffers it to kindle with an enthusiasm which 
may dazzle and deceive her judgment and hence, though she 
is a staunch loyalist, and has labored with a masculine in- 
trepidity of argument to support the throne, and the 
church, we Republicans, who do not acknowledge the 
civil supremacy of either, can readily believe her political 
writings calculated to do much good in her own country. 
The following graphic description of her was given by an 
American gentleman, who visited her in 1824. 

‘¢Mrs. More is rather short, but otherwise of an usual 
size, with a face that never could have been handsome, and 
never other than agreeable. She has the brightest and 
most intellectual eye that I ever saw in an aged person ; it 
’ was as clear, and seemed as fully awake with mind and 

soul, as if it had but lately opened on a world full of nov- 
elty. The whole of her face was strongly characterized by 
cheerfulness. I had once thought the world was deficient 
in a knowledge of the means of rendering old age agreea- 
ble, and it crossed my mind that I would suggest to Mrs. 
More that she might, better than any person, supply the 
deficiency. But it was better than a volume on this sub- 
ject, to see her. I understood the whole art of making 
old age peaceful and happy at a glance. It is only to exert 
our talents in the cause of virtue as she has done, and in 
age be like her. It was a strong lecture, and [ would never 
forget it.” 
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THE COTTAGE GIRL’S RETURN HOME. 


THE COTTAGE GIRL’S RETURN HOME. 


They have changed it all, my early home, 
The hearth, where I used to sit, 

And the threshold, where the moonbeams come, 
Are trodden by other feet. 


The orchard is lopped by the woodman’s axe, 
And the greensward, where I played, 
With the violets and the clust’ring brakes, 
Is turned by the ploughman’s spade. 


And they have felled the poplar tree 
That shadowed the parlor door— 

Oh, sad that this spot my home should be, 
When its fair things are no more! 


I loved its shrubbery, and its vines— 

I loved its murmuring brook— 
I loved its groves and its forest pines, 
But they wear a stranger look. 


All, all is changed, since childhood’s day,— 
There is nought familiar here, 

Save the deep glen where [ used to stray, 

That, still to my heart, is dear, 


It is to me as a fairy power, 
Calling up dear ones gone ; 

Its rock, its stream, and its bright leav’d flower, 

Have the language of some fond one. 


And they are gone, my sisters, all, 
Who sang me the infant hymn; 

They have cherished ones in their own bright hall, 
And the “ light of home” is dim. 


And oh, there is still a deeper change, 

O’er my loved childhood’s home ; 
For the parent forms, they too look strange, 
And the whitened locks have come. 
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And they wait but for the silver cord, 
And the golden bowl to break— 

The last, last change in the household board, 
That the spoil of years can make. 


It is changed, ’tis changed, my early home, 
It looks not familiar now ; 
Its bright flowers wear a stranger bloom, 


And jts trees a stranger bough. 


THE WOMEN OF AMERICA. 


Unper this title, which the readers of the Ladies’ Mag- 
azine, for January, will perceive the origin of, it is intended 
to treat as briefly as may be, the following subject : ‘* On 
the influence enjoyed by the women of America, and the best 
mode of augmenting it for the advantage of the country.” 

And that we may do this understandingly, we shall at- 
tempt to show— 

I. That the influence of women is everywhere in direct 
proportion to their knowledge ; and not to their positive, 
but comparative knowledge—to that which results from a 
good education. 

II. That the better educated they are, the more influence 
they have. 

IfI. That the more influence they have, the better it is 
for the people. 

IV. That in America, meaning the United States of 
North America, women are at least as well educated as the 
are in any other country ; or in other words, have as muc 
of that comparative knowledge, referred to above, as the 
ground-work of a proper influence. 

V. That nevertheless, even here they might be, and 
therefore should be, much better educated than they are. 

Women are charged with being averse to method, inca- 
pable of going step by step through a regular process of 


* The following corrections are to be made in the article for January : Page 8th 
—for cecisbeo, read cortejo. Page 10—line 2, for countrymen, read country wo- 
men—line 29th—our author was confined, read confirmed. Page 11—any English 
woman, read many. 
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induction, impatient of sober and fair reasoning. We be- 
lieve the contrary, and are not afraid to argue with our sis- 
ters, therefore, even through the pages of a Ladies’ Maga- 
zine. The French, with all their vivacity of temperament 
and changeableness, are remarkable for the number and re- 
nown of their close and severe thinkers. In whatever is ca- 

able of demonstration, they are not inferior to the inquis- 
itive, patient and steady English, nor even to the labori- 
ous, enthusiastic, indefatigable Germans. However they 
may trifle with the arts, they never trifle with the sciences. 
Their coquetry is confined to the proper subjects of coquet- 
ry. Sowith women. Their ingenuity, their activity, their 
appetite for praise, their love not merely of companion- 
ship and equality, but of dominion, are to them what so- 
' briety and strength, natural power and a love of know- 
ledge for the sake of knowledge, are to men. They are to 
us, we believe, what the nations of the south are to the na- 
tions of the north—not always so profound—never so tire- 
some—but always, if rightly educated, worthy of compan- 
ionship with the wisest and best. But enough—let these 

reliminary observations go for what they are worth. 

hey have nothing to do with the main subject, but only 
with the mode of treating it. | 

And now, pursuing the method we have tried to justify 
in the preceding paragraph, let us take up the first proposi- 
tion, namely— That the influence of women is everywhere in 
direct proportion to their knowledge ; and not to their positive, 
but to their comparative knowledge,—to that which results 
from a good education. 

It is not every kind of knowledge that would give a wo- 
man influence. It must be a knowledge suited to the un- 
derstanding, the wants and the views of that society among 
whom her lot is cast. It must be of a kind which those 
who are about her and with her, may be able to judge of— 
a comparative, not a- positive knowledge, therefore. Should 
a Chinese female be distinguished for mathematics, or capa- 
ble of re-editing the works of Madame Dacier, what would 
be her influerice among her people—those with whom she 
is to live and die, compared with the influence that would 
have attended any remarkable proficiency in a matter which 
they were able to understand, such as embroidery ? Were 
a farmer’s wife to become very familiar with oriental liter- 
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ature, would her influence—or should it, for there lies the 
marrow of the question after all—should it be as great as if 
she had improved the general condition of her neighbor- 
hood, by a quiet example in the management of a dairy ? 

It is not positive knowledge, therefore, that women are in- 
debted to, for a proper influence ; but a knowledge bear- 
ing a close relationship to the state of society where they 
are placed—a comparative knowledge, therefore. This be- 
ing admitted, we have only to see whether it is true, that 
in proportion to that knowledge, is the influence of women 
everywhere. 

As society changes, the comparative knowledge required, 
must change. As the men move upward, the women must 
move with them, if, instead of augmenting, they would 
not diminish their natural influence. But still, though 
these changes occur, and though it would be impossible to 
say where the acquisition of this comparative knowledge 
may stop hereafter, it is always, and it must always be 
enough to say of any woman, that she is well-educated, or 
well-informed, according to the opinion of those who are 
about her. By saying thus much, you say all that ever 
was needed, all that ever can be needed, in favor of the po- 
sition we are trying to establish. It matters not where, nor 
when, the remark is made. The moment a woman is acknowl- 
edged by those with whom she isto live and die, whether 
it be at London or Paris, at Pekin or Constantinople, in 
the back-woods of America, or among the unvisited Isles 
of the ocean, to be well-educated—her influence is acknow- 
ledged, and her superiority to the multitude. If this is true, 
and who will venture to gainsay it ?>—does it not follow 
that the influence of women is always in direct proportion 
to their comparative knowledge ? 

But further. To be well-informed, or well-educated, it 
is not enough for a present, to know as much as a past gen- 
eration. It must generally know more. Among every 
people, and every where, what was regarded by one age, as 
a luxury, or an accomplishment, will become necessary, per- 
haps indispensable to the next. This comparative knowl- 
edge, therefore, is not a fixed quantity. If we refer to our 
own immediate experience, we all find itso. Our children 
are doing now what their fathers cannot do ; in geography, 
drawing, the use of the globes, geometry and languages, 
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for example. It is undoubtedly within the recollection of 
most, when English-Grammar was looked upon pretty 
much as Latin or French is now. It was a study to brag 
of—one whereby a school would be distinguished far and 
near. We alludeto the town, or common-schools of New- 
England, not to our numberless academies. Parents were 
slow to perceive its utility ; and even now, there are large 
districts where it is not regarded as a fundamental branch 
of education. It was enough to be taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic ; and the female who understood these three 
branches of learning, was regarded with great respect, even 
among teachers. So with geography, astronomy, the use 
of the globes, moral philosophy, natural philosophy, the 
higher mathematics, and the languages—they have all come 
into use one ata time, and slowly—so slowly as to give 
time for the old-fashioned, the perverse and the conceited, 
to array against them all—one by one—precisely the same 
arguments, in precisely the same order. What these argu- 
ments are, we shall have occasion to show before we have 
done with this part of our subject. Meanwhile, we would 
ask those who ate happened to look into one of these new 
establishments of our country denominated High schools for 
girls, to call to mind what they have seen there—the cheer- 
fulness and spirit—the variety and extent of their knowl- 
edge—their inquisitive eyes and ready voices—the unos- 
tentatious expression of familiar power—the races in alge- 
bra—the composition—the reading—the writing, and the 
humbler branches of arithmetic ; and then say whether we 
have not hitherto strangely underrated the capacity of wo- 
men, children, girls, babies ; and whether the influence of 
women so educated, is not certain to be greater than it 
would be, if they were educated as their grandmothers were ? 
But there are objections—weighty and solid objections to 
ail this. Grown men are not ashamed to say that education 
of this kind is of. necessity, superficial and showy ; the 
branches taught, of little or no value for the future mothers 
of our country. Nor will they be answered—though you 
call up these superficially-educated babies, and offer them 
for examination, in what are acknowledged to be essential 

rts of female education. They may do with ease, and 
with astonishing quickness, what these old-fashioned peo- 
ple who pride themselves on being old-fashioned and obsti- 
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nate, cannot do at all; and this, not only in the new-fash- 
ioned subjects, but in those which are undoubtedly of more 
importance, being elementary to all other, such as reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. And yet these old-fashioned folks 
are not to be satisfied. Of what worth are all these extra 
studies, they will ask. Will our daughters be better quali- 
fied for the discharge of their sacred functions by under- 
standing Algebra or French? Italian or the use of the 
globes? Rhetoric or Philosophy ? They will go yet fur- 
ther, and protest that in their youth, wives and mothers 
were better educated than they are now ; that if they learn- 
ed few things, they learnt all that was necessary—and learnt 
them well, which is more than anybody can say of these 
new-fangled systems ? Now, instead of being taught as 
their grandmothers were taught, they are accomplished, for- 
sooth. Our mothers worked—our daughters play—every 
thing. Schools are make-believe. Solidity is nothing— 
show every thing. 

Such are the arguments that we hear urged every day, 
and over and over again, by people of good sense, when- 
ever an attempt is made to introduce a new branch of study 
into a female school. But they may be answered—and are 
answered in fact by the natural progress of things. Nobody 
objects to English-Grammar now. Everybody thinks it 
worth while to understand somewhat of geography, com- 
position, logic, &c. &c. now,—studies that were laughed at 
but the other day, as languages and the mathematics, bot- 
any, geology, chemistry, mineralogy, &c. &c. are now ; 
that is, by everybody who, being of the past himself, can- 
not believe it possible to improve upon the past. 

But let us reply to such reasoners in their own way. 
Perhaps they will admit—or deny—it would matter little 
which, if we knew beforehand—that people are no judges 
of that which they are ignorant of ; that it would be pre- 
posterous to leta person, wholly ignorant of a thing, decide 
upon its value to another; and that they only, who have 
acquired that, the utility of which is denied by those who 
have it not, are the proper judges of its worth. If so, let 
them go to those who have learnt any thing here recom- 
mended, and ask them if they would give up the knowledge 
they have acquired, for ten times what it cost them? Their an- 
swer would probably decide the question. But still it 
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should not be carried too far, since people are apt to be 
prejudiced in favor of what they have taken the trouble to 
acquire. But between those who are ignorant, and those 
who may be prejudiced, there are still enough to act as um- 
pires. t them decide. Will they not say, that if the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, whatever it may be, is attended 
with a pleasure, which few would give up for ten times 
what the knowledge cost them, that we have no right to 
withhold from our daughters, an opportunity of acquiring 
any sort of knowledge, unless it be clearly attended with 
more evil than good ? 

But again. These vehement sticklers for what is old- 
fashioned, because it is old-fashioned, would have us believe 
that reading, writing, and arithmetic—we are willing to 
meet them on the strongest ground—used to be better 
taught than they are now ; and that they were indispensable 
to our mothers. Wedeny this—we deny it altogether. Such 
are the improvements in education, that now, a child may, 
and often does learn more of these three indispensable 
branches in a twelvemonth, than was ever, or could ever be 
jearnt by her grandmother, in a correspondent situation. 
Forty years ago, sums were done by rule; now they are 
done by reason. Forty years ago, writing was imitation ; 
it is now a system. Forty years ago, reading was very 
limited—there were few books—and those wretched enough. 
And though our progenitors did wonders, considering their 
limited opportunities, they might have done much more 
with much less trouble, could they have had the new-fash- 
ioned helps their posterity are now furnished with. Nor 
is it true that these three things, arithmetic, reading, and 
writing, were indispensable to our grandmothers. To 
them, they were greater luxuries—higher accomplishments 
—and less necessary, considering the state of education, the 
wants of the people, and the condition of,our country, 
than either languages or mathematics would be now. 
What woman had ever occasion to read aloud ; or to keep 
accounts ; or to write much after she had left school ? 
Nay, even now, after all their acquisitions in arithmetic, 
how few are they that could be trusted to make their own 
change, to write a letter in downright earnest for the eyes 
of a stranger, or to keep their household-accounts, after 
they have been married a twelvemonth ? The fact is, that 
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the education of youth, male or female, is but begun, when 
they are taken away fromschool. The simplest branches 
are forgotten, if they are not practised regularly and zeal- 
ously through life—reading, writing, and arithmetic, as 
well as music, philosophy, composition, or languages. 
And that is the best system of education, therefore, which 
best enables a woman to do what she has to do, when 
disposed—which best prepares a woman to educate herself, after. 
she has left school—after she and her children are married. 
The more studies, therefore, within a reasonable limit, 
(keeping in view the comparative knowledge required) 
which she begins at school, the better it is for her, provided 
she does not forget the beginnings. She has opportunity 
for choice in every situation—she is spared the embarrass- 
ment of a beginner, if she has an opportunity for study— 
she needs no master—and may accomplish herself at leis- 
ure. By this may be understood what we mean bya good 
education-—by this, too, it will be easy to perceive that the 
influence of women must be every where in direct propor- 
tion to their knowledge—and not to their positive, but to 
their comparative knowledge ; or in other words, to their 
useful knowledge—meaning by useful, whatever is under- 
stood, any where and every where, to be embraced ina 
good education. 

We have now come to—Prorosition II. The better ed- 
ucated women are, the more influence they have. 

Upon this part of the subject, our readers will not be de- 
tained long. While considering the first proposition, the 
second was proved ; if not formally, at least substantially. 
Let us not be misunderstood ; for it is our hope to be of 
some use to our country-women, by the demonstration of a 
truth, which if not altogether new, is as good as new; be- 
ing overlooked not only by themselves, but by men. We 
do not say, nor do we mean to say, that the more learned 
women are, the more influence they have ; that the more 
they know, the more influence they have ; nor even that the 
more accomplished they are, the more influence they have. 
No—but we mean just what we say, that the better educated 
women are, the more influence they have. To state such a 
proposition isto prove it. Have any people, any where, 
at any time, called that a good education, which in fact was 
a bad education ? The well-educated women of our country 
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may differ as much from the well-educated women of 
Europe or Asia, as the well-educated wife of a farmer, a mer- 
chant, or mechanic, may differ from the high-bred, lazy, 
and helpless, though munificentiy accomplished wife of a 
peer. But nevertheless, with each and all of these, the 
same observation holds good. With each, the influence of 
a woman will be directly proportioned to her acknowledg- 
ed fitness for her appointed place—in other words, to the 
propriety, suitableness, or goodness of her education. The 
daughter of a British nobleman, who never forgets her birth, 
nor the carriage of her head ; who walks well, dances well, 
sings well, draws well, sits her horse well, and talks French, 
and Italian, or Spanish, will have, and ought to have more 
influence than if she were only a profound mathematician, 
a theologian, a housewife, or a linguist ; and awkward, or 
shy, or addicted to plebian accomplishments, or a plebian 
carriage in society ; unableto sit her horse, to enter a room 

to sing, or dance, or prattle French like a milliner’s appren- 
tice. And so with the daughter of a farmer, a laborer, a 
tradesman, or amerchant ; a nobleman, ora prince. To 
each, certain things are indispensable—a certain kind of 


knowledge in his view, so necessary to a woman, that she 


would be of no value without it ; and a certain other kind , 


so useless that he would never allow a daughter of his to 
acquire it, however fashionable it might be, or however well- 
suited to the wants of other people in other stages of soci- 
ety. But every where, and among all these, that woman, 
who is called by her class a well-educated woman, is by that 
very phrase, acknowledged to be a woman better fitted 
than the average of her sex for her appointed station, more 
to be desired therefore, in perpetual companionship, here 
and hereafter, and therefore of greater influence within her 
particular sphere. If this is true, can it be denied that in 
proportion to her superiority in those departments of 
knowledge most regarded, whether it be household or sci- 
entific, that of the ball-room or the fireside, must be her 
influence ? 

But gentleness, youth, and beauty have their influence 
too—it may be said—greater than that which proceeds from 
a good education. We do not believe this; and if it were 

rue, it would not interfere with the principle sought to be 
established ; for even youth, beauty, and gentleness may 
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be made more attractive—may they not ?—by a good edu- 
cation? With the beautiful, as with the ugly, that only is 
a good education which fits a woman for being beloved and 
respected. The plain, well educated woman every where 
will exert a larger, a wider, and a more permanent, and a 
more healthy influence, than the beautiful, who is uneduca- 
ted. Over some one, the latter may be despotic, but it will 
be only for a day or a month ; over the multitude, and for 
life, the former will bear sway, with a perpetually-increas- 
ing power. 

. Thirdly—the more influence women have, the better it is for 
a people. This, too, would seem to require no additional 
proof, since all it aims to establish is—in other words—that 
the better educated women are, according to the opinion of 
a people, the better it is for that people. Having shown 
what is meant by a good education ; and that the influence 
6f woman every where is proportioned to the goodness of 
ker education, it must follow, that if people themselves are 
proper judges of what is good for themselves, the better ed- 
ucated women are among them, the better it is for them as 
a people. But if we add a case or two in illustration, it 
thay help to abridge this part of our labor. Let us take 
the female of the North American savage—a slave in the 
worst sense of fhe word, according to the opinion of a 
white household drudge, whose topmost ambition it is— 


To suckle fools and chronicle small beer.’’ 


If she is called a well educated woman by the general voice 
of her tribe, her fitness for her condition is thereby acknowl- 
edged; her suitableness for companionship with a red man 
of the wilderness. Greek and Latin, music and Italian, or 
French, are of no use to her; they are no part of a good 
education there ; but, by calling her well educated, they de- 
clare imso many words, that she can hunt and fish, embroid- 
er mocasins with porcupine quills, endure every degree of 
hardship without a murmur, and, to say all in a word, 
minister in every way te the happiness of a savage. Now, 
for a people of Indian warriors, what would be the best 
way of educating their women? Would you bring them 
up at school, or ina dairy, with our farmers’, or merchants’, 
or mechanics’ daughters? like gentlewomen, or like prin- 
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cesses? Surely not. And the very best education for that 
people—would it not be, of course, that which they them- 
selves have agreed to call the best ? And if so, with the In- 
dian warrior, can it be otherwise than with every people 
on earth? But the betier educated they are, the more in- 
fluence they have ; and therefore the more influence they 
have, the better it is for a people ; or, in other words, the 
better educated their women are, in the view of a people, 
the better it is for that people. The more adroit a female 
savage is in the chase, the more excellent in embroidery 
and household virtue, in strength and patience, the better 
it is for her and hers. And if with one, why not with all ? 
And if with all savages, why not with all women, every- 
where ? 

It may be urged, however, that vicious and profligate | 
women have enjoyed power ; and then it might de asked 
whether we mean to include them, while we say that the 
more influence women have, the better it is for a people, 
The answer should be—that supposing that to be true, 
(which by the way never is true) namely—that the wo- 
men of a whole nation were bad, the probability is, that the 
men of that very nation would be worse-or else how 
could they submit to the influence of faithless wives and 
worthless daughters: and that, therefore; @ven there, it 
would be well to augment the influence of the former. And 
that even in such a community, though it may be 
sometimes true, that as good women are better than good 
men, so bad women are worse than bad men ; yet it is not 
always so; the great body of women, even in the islands 
laid waste by commodore Porter—yea, even in the horri- 
ble thoroughfares of London, being far superior to the men 
with whom they associate—are not the betrayed better than 
the betrayers ?-—more gentle, more affectionate, more trust- 
ing and more trust-worthy ? That bad men are no worse, 
may be attributed, we believe, to the women—so that the 
influence, even of bad women, is generally to be strength- 
ened—— 


Like sunshine broken in the rill— 
Though turned astray, *tis sunshine still. 


So, or something so, says Moore ; and in this particular, he 
was right. If men assemble together for a bad purpose, 
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they are always more brutal, more implacable, and ae 
more to be feared, than if they allowed women—women ® 
as bad as themselves—to associate with them; so that in B. 
this case, the influence of women is more to be courted than . 
dreaded. We might go further—and we believe we should a 
be fully borne out by experience, analogy, and history. & 
We might say that, even if a whole nation was dissolute ase 
and treacherous, yet it would be wise to give the wo- ee @ 
men, what we men would call a good education—be that we 
good education what you please—even though it were on- aed 
ly that of a Georgian girl, or the candidate for a Turk- ae 
ish haram ; and that even there, they who had the best # | 
education, according to the views or prejudices of their he i 
people, would have, and ought to have, the most influence ; ieee 
and that the more influence they had, the better it would pia: 
be for that people. Suppose it should be thought enough aay 
for a well educated woman to know how to sip coffee, or * i 
sherbet, play with her bracelets, to arrange and perfume xy 
her hair, and entertain her lord. Why then—what i. 


would a woman gain by knowing much more? Would 
she, or her husband, or children, be happier? We 
are afraid And the truth seems to be, that before you 
educate women, you must educate men to perceive and ac- 
knowledge their capabilities—persuade men to raise their 
standard of education for females. For if you begin with 
women, and give them what their companions and masters 
—the men, call a bad education—whether justly or unjust- 
ly, it matters not—you do society itself an injury. You 
deprive women of their influence—men of that which 
they most love—the companionship of woman. You might Bah. 
as well teach the slack wire to a fat farmer’s wife, Hebrew ‘(ae by 
to a hay-maker’s daughter, the piano to a female Choc- 

. taw, or bring up a fine lady to trap beaver and harpoon ee 

; fish. Good and bad are so only by comparison. . a9 

On this part of the subject, we need not dwell further. 
In our next, we shall try toshow that women are, at least, ee 
as well educated here, (in the United States) as in any other Apia: 
country ; but that, even here, they might be, and therefore ae 
ought to be, much better educated ; and in doing this, we ‘a 
shall attempt to show how. 

N. 
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THE DISCLOSURE. 


There were two beings stood before my earnest gaze but now : 

One with the seal of manhood’s pride upon his lofty brow, 

And one with form of frailer mould, of summers bright as few, 

Who dearly loved that riper one-—as ivy loves the yew ; 

For one was like a pine unscath’d amid the roaring sky ; 

The other like a vine that shrinks at summer’s faintest sigh. 

I mark’d that fairer brow—the flush of boyish glee was there ; 

But on the forehead of this friend there droop’d a cloud of care. 

And tho’ the glances of his eye still told affection’s true, 

They beam’d not forth as they were wont in brighter hours to do. 

And on his cheek methought I saw a slowly gliding tear, 

As mournful, like a murmuring wave, his accents met my ear. 

“TI have a tale I may not breathe to other ears than thine ; 

Go, cast thy sable plume aside—and place that hand in mine ! 

Thy cheek must have a darker shade than waving plume can 
throw ! 

Than visor’s pressure heavier far the weight thy brow must know !”’ 


“‘ Thy voice is wild, my own dear friend !—what mean the words 
I hear ! 

And why that gaze of bitterness !—and why that starting tear ! 

Oh! bodings dark are in thy breast, and sorrow’s murky veil 
Shrouds thee with gloom mysterious.—I may not hear thy tale-— 
But come with me to yonder cliff, and feel the mountain air, 

And I will point thee to my home—we’ll look together there. 
And when its fancied forms come by—its sounds of gladdening 
strain— 

I know thy voice will gladden too—and thou wilt smile again. 


For sweet. to absence is the dream that thoughts of home recall, 


When memory wakes the breathing lute, touch’d in her native 
hall,”’ 


“ What if that lute of syren sound be hush’d—its music 0’er— 
What if its chord of sweetest strain now sleeps to breathe no 


more ! 
Is the?e no kindred soul to which thy tendril heart hath grown ? 


No voice that seem’d, when on thine ear, an organ’s under tone ?”’ 


“Ah! no, except the friendship true my bosom holds for thee,— 
A sister’s love is all I have—and all enough for me, 
On that green spot where still she lives.” — 
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“4Turn, lone one, turn away ! 
Lest both our hearts should break at once at what these lips must 
say— 
The chain is rent that bound her soul—its links asunder riven— 
Thou dreaming boy—that cherish’d one—thy sister—dives in 
Heaven. 


West Point. HARP OF THE ISLE, 


MOUNT ROSS—a putrcH LEGEND. 


** Unapt to learn, and form’d of stubborn stuff, 
He yet by slow degrees puts off himself, 
Grows conscious of the change, and likes it well.’’ 


Jacos Cone, Iam sure never dreamed of being a hero. 
He was outrageously tall—one redeeming quality, perhaps 
—but then his huge, angular proportions, and introverted 
toes were the very antipodes of a hero. His hair, too, 
was a bright-red—who ever heard of a red headed hero ? 
And his face was so bespangled with freckles, that a star- 
gazer might have calculated eclipses from it. His mammoth 
eyes were a greenish grey, and they turned in their sock- 
ets like the earth on its axis. His mouth formed a patent 
hiatus from ear to ear ; and then his tremendous red nose— 
but why need any thing further be said in defence of my 
position? He was no beauty, and yet with all this odds 
against him, his deeds must be recorded ; and it shall go 
hard with us,but. we will erect a standard in Jacob Cone, 
which to coming ages shall shine unrivalled in the sen- 
timental world, the very pink of heroes. He would not work, 
and study was out of the question. His mother entreated, 
his father threatened, and Simon Strong, the school-mas- 
ter, laid onthe birch—all to no effect. He was one of those 
gravitating, incorrigible sons of the sod, whose very dreams 
tend downwards. Such, at least, was the term of Jacob’s 
pupilage. 

At the age of twenty-one, he was seized with a rest- 
less spirit of emigration, and, shouldering his wallet, in 
which was deposited a Sunday-suit, and a bright silver dol- 
lar, a lusty morsel of bread and cheese, and a huge, wood- 
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en tobacco-box, crammed full of the narcotic dainty, (save 
the small space necessary for the accommodation of a short 
stump of a pipe) on a sunshiny morning in May, Anno 
Domini 1801, he turned his back on the narrow limits of 
his nativity—-New England, of course—and pushed his 
‘¢march of mind” westward. Jacob knew the world was 
large, for he had once ‘‘ footed it ” to Boston, and was not 
greatly surprised—he had been told that it was a curious 
place, ‘¢ brim full of notions,” and such he found it. He 
ad heard, too, of the western world, and strange fancies 
crept over him—he somehow longed for the proof of that, 
also. Report said that people could live there without 
work, and that to him was the grand secret, the very ‘‘ swm- 
mum bonum”’ of existence. ‘‘ Let me but find that nook 
of earth,” thought Jacob, as he emerged from the paternal 
roof, ‘“‘ where I may live in peace and quietness—sleep when 
I please—eat when I please, and smoke without disturb- 
ance ; and hang me if I leave it in a hurry.” Our hero 
had contracted the vile habit of smoking, probably from 
that love of ease socommon to gentlemen of the pipe, and 
never could he exhale the delicious fume of a cold winter’s 
day before a comfortable fire, but there was wood to chop ; 
and there was this to do, and there was that to do; and it 
was Jacob do this, and Jacob do that ; and then the ghostly 
proverb, ‘‘ he that will not work, neither shall he eat,” had 
been sounded in his ears, until he wished the proverb and 
the writer both at the He flung the door after him 
with such violence, that the conclusion of his wish remains 
a secret with himself. Perhaps in strict justice to Jacob 
Cone, we ought to remark that his temper partook a little 
of the leaven of impatience. That, and a pertinacious re- 
gard to his own opinions, right or wrong, doubtless had 
quite as much to do with his spirit of emigration, as the 
love of peace and smoking. The third day of Jacob’s pil- 
grimage brought him to the eastern border of the state of 
New York. He had pursued his line of march due west, 
and this day he purposed to cross the ‘‘ mighty Hudson,” 
but so the Fates, if indeed they even troubled themselves 
with Jacob Cone’s affairs, had not decreed. 
Our hero, having long since consumed his stock of bread 
and cheese, unlike any thing of poetry or romance, save 
the renowned nightingale that had sung “all day long,” 


** Began to feel, as well he might, 
The keen demands of appetite.” 
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Most gladly, therefore, did he hail the sight of a Dutch 
tavern, with its straw-clad roof, and oven out of doors. 
The sign was suspended from the lower bough of a sturdy 
oak, which waved its lordly branches in front, and pro- 
claimed the landlord’s name in large Dutch characters, 
which supposing to be Greek, our hero did not rack his 
brains to puzzle out. He ascended three stairs of plank, 
which brought him upon the piazza, or as it is there called, 
stoop, being no more nor less than a kind of portico, ex- 
tending the whole front length of the house, which meas- 
ured some fifty feet—the width, perhaps, as many inches. 
‘¢ What is the name of this here town ?”’ inquired Jacob of 
a little broad-faced, broad-skirted Dutchman, who sat smok- 
ing near the entrance of the door. 

‘¢Vy, ’tish Mount Ross,” returned the Dutchman, and 
kept on smoking. 

‘¢ What county ?” asked Jacob. 

‘¢ 'Tooches,”’ said the Dutchman, pvffing out along cloud 
of smoke by way of accompaniment. Jacob had never 
heard of the county before, but the accompaniment he 
knew, by heart, and tuning his own pipe with as much dis- 
patch as possible, he puffed away with all his might and 
main at the chorus. 


‘*¢ There is in souls a sympathy with sounds,” 


says the poet. There is in smokers, a sympathy with 
smells, no doubt ; and while these two amateurs of the pipe 
are regaling their olfactories with smoke, we will step aside 
for a moment, and historian-like, weave the web which is 
to contain the sum of their mighty achievements. The 
rich and highly cultivated county of Dutchess is connected 
on the north to that tract of land well known to every 
Dutchman by the name of Livingston’s Manor. 

The beautiful village of Pine Plains, with its tall spire 
and snow-white buildings, ranges itself along in a direct 
line from east to west, nearly two miles in length, exhibit- 
ing almost the only livery of ‘‘ English minds and man- 
ners,”’ which that luxuriant country affords. It was prob- 
ably this single circumstance which formerly gave rise to 
its name. For, in spite of the vagaries of hill and dale 
which alternately meet the eye, as if skipping and laugh- 
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ing, jocund with the abundance of their fertility, this level 
plain stretched itself along the margin of the creek like a 
thirsty Arab, and has never since been known to move 
from that same identical position. It was therefore very 
properly called Plain; but from what source its adjective 
was derived, not the oldest Dutchman in all that region 
can possibly tell, as the only timber which it ever pro- 
duced was shrub-oak, andthat of the most diminutive size. 
It was, however, called Pine Plains—and Pine Plains it is 
still called; and if it never bore pine trees, it certainly 
could be made to bear fine houses, as a colony of English 
emigrants with Baron Ross at their head, soon proved to 
the wondering Dutchmen. Indeed, so rapid was the 
growth of this settlement, that Dominie Van Dycke de- 
clared in broad Dutch, that it reminded him of Jonah’s 


‘gourd which sprung up in a night—and then by way of 


finishing his sentence, he hinted in an under tone, that for 
aught he knew, it might perish as soon. He saw, however, 
that night and day pursued each other in constant succes- 
sion, and still the Plains continued in safe possession of its 
rightful owner, for it had been fairly purchased of Honce 
Van Trump, the most extensive land holder and horse hold- 
er in all Dutchess county. 

Honce Van Trump inherited his possession from his fa- 
ther, Honce Van Trump, seniour, as the English idiom 
would have it—but, according to the Dutch phraseology, 
Honce Van Trump the big ; or, to copy literally their own 
dialect, Honce de pig ; or more frequently by way of short- 
ness, pig Honce. Pig Honce, then, lived no longer than just 
to hear that a company of Englishmen had landed at Red 
Hook, and were exploring the country to purchase land. 
He was heard to pronounce one long grumbling, gutteral 
groan, in which nothing was intelligible save an oath of 
execration levelled against the invaders of his rights : his 
long wooden pipe fell from his mouth, and he expired ac- 
cordingly, leaving his son Honce, lawful heir to all his 
lands, his horses, and his hatred to the English. 

For a while, he preserved the goodly bearing of his an- 
cestry, and manifested on all proper occasions the deter- 
mined spirit of a genuine Van Trump. But soon report, 
that never ceasing meddler in other men’s matters, began 
to whisper that his hatred to the English was diminishing, 
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along with his other patrimonial inheritance. Truth must wae 
be told. Honce loved nothing so well as the glittering 
ore. And when Baron Ross offered him a fair round sum 
for his uncultivated’ Plain, Honce laid down his pipe, got 
up and walked to the window which overlooked the Plain, 
counted his fingers by way of computation, looked again 
towards the Plain, uttered a deep, Dutch sigh, and return- 
ed to his seat, evidently laboring with some powerful intes- 
tine commotion. He shook his little broad head in token 
of disapprobation—turned himself in his chair, fidgeted 
with his knee-buckle, looked at the bag of golden guineas 
which lay temptingly before him, and closed with the offer. 

The person of Honce Van Trump was of no every-day 
character. His height might have been a fraction more 
than four feet, but his circumference was such as left his 
latitude and longitude very contestible points. His long- a 
waisted, broad-skirted coat, of greasy drab, which adhered Bot 
to him as closely as his outer skin, and‘his round-toped, qi 
broad-brimmed hat, of dusky white, which rested itself 
plump on his shoulders, gave to his appearance a glossy ro- 
tundity, not unlike an upright, mammoth goose-egg. 

Such shone the illustrious Honce, on that memorable 
day in which the Pine Plains fell into the hands of the 
English. The golden bribe which had wrung it from his ; 
grasp, was deposited in an iron chest, that pig Honce had 
brought over from Holland, but which, during his life 
time, owing to the greediness with which he bartered its . 
contents for lands and horses, had for the most of thetime k 
stood nearly empty—a circumstance which had proved a 
“-uitful source of unhappiness between him and his good 
vr She sprung from a thorough-going, money-loving 
stock, and inherited from her father, some good thousands 
in solid silver, which in an unlucky hour, she consented e 
should be employed by her “ rightful lord and master,” | 
Pig Honce, in enlarging the farm, and then stocking it with ae 
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orses—a most necessary appendage toa Dutch farm. And ey) 
although she never regretted the increased size of the farm, Rie 
nor the increased number of its horses, nor the enormous ae 
quantities of grain which the farm must necessarily be isk 
made to yield, in order to feed the horses—although she eae 
gloried in every thing that looked like increase of wealth, ey 
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and increase of labor, yet she could not endure the decrease 
of cash. Nothing would satisfy her, but she must have the 
land, and she must have the cash which was paid for it. In 
vain did pig Honce labor to convince her that it was im- 
possible they could have both. She gave him no peace of 
his life-—and she gave herself no rest until she had fairly 
fretted herself to death. And then pig Honce, partly out 
of respect to her memory, and partly out of respect to his 
own, declared point blank, he would never marry again. 
Honce, their only surviving offspring, was then in his tenth 
year. ‘There is no impression so abiding as that which the 
mind receives in early childhood. And no one has such 
absolute power to give that impression asa mother. What 
a pity it could not always be of the right stamp. Honce 
Van Trump grew up to the length and breadth above men- 
tioned, and his avarice grew up with him. But his unru- 
ly pane never discovered itself except in little matters, 
and small hoardings up, until after the demise of his father. 
How he was then over-powered by temptation, at sight of 
so much gold, like Esau at sight of the pottage, my reader 
has already heard. But it remains yet to be disclosed that 
that moment was his last, of domestic peace. His better— 
or rather, his larger half—for Honce Van Trump had a 
wife,—was not of the most pacific temperament. She hated 
no word in the whole arcana of Dutch literature so cordial- 
ly as that, which being interpreted, signifies—submission. 
The balance of matrimonial power had for some time hung 
upon a very doubtful issue. ‘Treen Van Trump measured 
might and strength, and the right to exercise them by bulk 
—a principle which does not always hold good in philoso- 
phy. But if she was not a philosopher, she knew enough 
of arithmetic to ascertain that the balance of size resulted 
by several square feet in her own favor. Her deduction, 
therefore, was conclusive, that submission formed no part 
of her duty ; but on the contrary, that she was invested 
with the natural, unequivocal right to rule. So thought 
not Honce. And he determined to out-general her in spite 
of her number of foot, and make up in tactics, what he lack- 
ed in strength. Accordingly, he defended the garrison for 
the first six years of matrimony, during the enemy’s fire, 
by erecting the bulwark of silence—and there he would 
sit in mute majesty, amid showers of grape shot, hailstones, 
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and whirlwind, as calmas a clock, until Treen Van Trump’s 
artillery required replenishing—and then they always en- 
joyed a short truce. Thus had Honce Van Trump endur- 
ed a six years’ campaign in the very heart of the enemy’s 
camp, without flinching. But when, at length, he dared to 
barter away his lands in the absence of Trees Van Trump, 
without even waiting for her voice on the subject, her fu- 
ry burst forth with tenfold violence, and from that day 
the sky of Honce Van Trump was never clear. 

And who can wonder, if at length he grew weary with 
the din and clamours of war ; and when Treen Van Trump 
commenced her attack, Honce Van Trump commenced his 
march. He always betook himself to the field, or to the 
grove, or to the tavern, and there with his pipe and his 
gin, strove to beguile the time, and if possible, to solace 
himself for his loss of empire. Nor was this all. The 
clamours of his wife, perhaps, Honce Van Trump might 
still have found in some corner of his heart, patience to 
endure—for he had become, in a measure, inured to them ; 
but the additional upbraidings of his own conscience, and 
a superstitious fear—a presage ominous of he knew not 
what, haunted him in the shape of his father’s ghost—and 
this accumulated load of suffering was too much for the 
stoicism even of a Dutchman. And so he spent whole 
days, and sometimes whole nights at Dedrick Van Dooz- 
en’s tavern, trying to dispel his ‘‘ gathering ills,” by 
smoking, and sighing, and drowning his memory. And if 
Treen Van Trump felt disposed to grumble at his absence 
and neglect, yet she was abundantly consoled on the main 
point—her love of rule. Her accession to the throne was 
now impeded by no let or clog whatever ; and she swaved 
the sceptre of her realm for a short time—-sole despot. 

Baron Ross, mean time, was making rapid advances to- 
wards depopulating the Pine Plains of its shrub-oaks, and 
placing in their stead, ‘‘the habitations of men.” It was 
accomplished as by miracle. And then he erected mills 
along the creek, and at length approached within a stone’s 
throw of Treen Van Trump’s residence, where he built a 
mansion house for his own accommodation, and passing 
further on, built mills, and then out houses for his work- 
men. He called the place Mount Ross, and seated himself 
down to enjoy the fruits of his labor. But rumour, with 
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her ten thousand tongues, was abroad, and not a Dutchman 
within ten miles but made it a part of his religion to pray 
for the downfall of Baron Ross—which meant the same 
thing as the overthrow of satan, for they verily believed 
them to be twin-brothers. Whoelse would have dared to 
establish himself in the very centre of the Van Trump es- 
tate; or whoelse could have demolished so many trees 
and bushes, and made so many houses, in so short a time ? 
But there was one, who, let him be what he would, was 
determined to ‘‘ see him out.””. And that was Treen Van 
Trump. She accordingly assailed him club in hand, and 
after making several furious, unsuccessful attacks on the 
— of Baron Ross—she all of a sudden yielded to her 
ate with a calmness and submission really astonishing. 
And when, at length, she received orders from the Baron, 
to remove with her goods and chattels, to a little mud-wall- 
ed hut, at the very out skirts of what she had until lately 
considered her kingdom, she obeyed without uttering a 
syllable, or even making a wry face. The great Corsican 
might have lived to this day, if he had followed her exam- 
ple, and yielded up the love of power peaceably. 

Various were the conjectures which were offered on the 
occasion. The Sages and burgomasters assembled in sol- 
emn divan, to smoke and determine the cause. One 
thought that Treen Van Trump was not the one to prac- 
tice such submission without some powerful motive—she 
must be plotting revenge, and would soon come out in her 
true colours. Another thought her reason was on the 
wane—and a third that she was already stark mad. These 
surmises were all given in genuine Dutch, but my readers, 


most probably, are not learned in that language, and so I 


have given them the translation. There is nothing like a 
little benevolence. At length, one Sage, more knowing 
than his cotemporaries, gave a most significant shake of 
the head, accompanied by a very mysterious roll of the 
eye, while a slow and solemn curl of smoke seemed to 
heighten the effect, and said nothing—but which was 
fairly construed to mean every thing. And from that 
hour, was Treen Van Trump invested with all the rights, 

rivileges, and henors of the magical broomstick. And 

r feats of agility, and other performances, were truly 
surprising. She was often seen ‘‘ sky high,” making ex- 
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cursions by moonlight—no bigger than a rat ; and anon, 
she would stretch herself out to such Tityan dimensions, 
as to eclipse more than nine acres of the brightest mcon- 
shine—and never a storm raged, or a keen North wester 
blew, but Treen Van Trump was sure to take the lead. She 
became, in short, their tutelary goddess, and presided over 
not only wind and weather, but merchandise and agricul- 
ture—and it was fully demonstrated that births, deaths, 
and marriages were propitious only as her conciliatory ap- 
probation was purchased by sacrifice and oblation. She 
was hence forth no longer called Treen Van Trump—but 
Spook Treen, which was considered the very highest hon- 
orary title, bating that of Dominie, which any modest 
christian ought to aspire to. 

Years passed on, and Mount Ross became in some de- 
gree, civilized. Now and then, a Yankee schoolmaster 
dropped in upon them like a second Solomon, and made 
the Dutchmen stare at his ‘‘ world of larnin,”—and now 
and then, atin pedlar from the same fruitful source, caused 
the like astonishment from the facility with which he could 
‘¢ cheat the Dutch :”—and all this helped to civilize them. 

But years rolled on, and brought up the time when my 
patient readers were first introduced to the smokers on the 
stoop. Jacob Cone, having smoked himself into the good 
graces of Honce Van Trump and Dedrick Van Doozen, 
soon found means to assuage his hunger, and a hearty wel- 
come to boot. As soon as the landlady ascertained that he 
was no schoolmaster, nor tin pedlar, but a quiet pilgrim, 
journeying to the land of plenty, he lacked for nothing but 
ability to demolish all the precious Dutch dainties which 
were set before him. I have not time to enumerate them, 
and if I had, their etymology is of too doubtful origin to 
add any lustre to the culinary department of American lit- 
erature—one dish excepted, known by the name of Dutch 
Cheese. You take a bowl of the sourest, thickest milk 
you can find—simmer it five minutes over a gentle fire— 
whey it off gradually—sprinkle a handful of fine salt on 
the curd, and set it in the sun to ferment. Let it remain in 
the sun nine days. It will by that time have acquired a 
gluey consistence, and become pretty well covered with 
blue and yellow mould, to say nothing of its salubrious, 
luscious odor—then make it up in balls about the size of 
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an apple, and arrange them on a board in the sun, to hard- 
enanddry. They will be fit for use in about a week—and 
to those who wish to save their money, instead of giving 
it to the dairy-women, it constitutes a very cheap, delicate 
relish, with your pie, or your bread and butter. 

N. B. The whey, after being separated from the curd, 
must not be thrown away—by boiling it a few minutes, and 
dropping into it some wheat batter, a.very palatable dish is 

repared, of which the Dutch are extravagantly fond. It 
is called sour-pop, and is well worthy the consideration of 
frugal house-keepers. 

I should ask pardon for this digression, but for the bene- 
fit which I feel conscious of having conferred on the ladies. 
They get the receipts for nothing—that is, I presume Mrs. 
Hale will charge nothing eztra for the Magazine, which will 
be so much clear gain—and then that money, with a few 
cents added to it, they can easily give to the Bunker Hill 
Monument. 

Jacob Cone found out during his repast (for he knew the 
science of asking questions, and his landlady was somewhat 
garrulous withal) the political state of Mount Ross, and 
among other matters that Spook Treen lived in a cottage 
about one mile from there, through a haunted wood. And 
then her powers of magick were set forth, with all their 
sublime horrors: and finally, that she could tell people 
(provided they would call alone, and at night) just how 
long they were to live, and just who they were to marry, 
and just what their fortune was to be. This was touching 
the very cord which set all Jacob’s limbs in motion ; like 
the dancing Jack, whose locomotive power, as every child 
knows, depends upon the pulling of asingle string. And 
he resolved forthwith to tarry for the night, and offer him- 
self asa candidate to fortune’s favor, although his dollar 
might suffer the loss of a dime or so. ‘‘ Nothing venture, 
nothing have,” thought Jacob as he sallied out just after 
night-fall, and bent his ‘‘ winding way ” towards the cot- 
tage of Spook Treen. He had fortified his courage with a 
glass of good old cider, for he felt that it was a hazardous 
undertaking. And as he slowly moved forward, medita- 
ting on the uncertainty of human affairs, particularly those 
which related to his present errand, he thought he heard 
the sound of footsteps behind him. He quickened his 
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pace, and strove like a man to quell his rising fears, but 
the footsteps still pursued him. He redoubled his speed, 
and so did his pursuer. ‘‘ Desperate cases require des- 
perate measures,” thought Jacob, as he set out upon a full 
run. He longed as ardently as did Lot’s wife, to take a 
peep behind him, but the enemy was close at his heels, and 
he feared to loose the time, lest he should be seized by the 
collar, and dragged he knew not whither. He was confi- 
dent that if his pursuer was not Spook Treen, it was at 
least one of her agents—and there was an end of his for- 
tune—and now he should never know who he was :o mar- 
ry—and he wished a thousand times over and over that he 
had never wandered from home. But he had no time to 
repent—his pursuer was near tripping him down, and he 
felt that all he could do was to run for his life, and even 
then, perhaps loose it, after all. He was already half dead 
with fatigue, and fright, and vexation—and his old shoes 
he could scarcely keep on his feet—they were down at the 
heel, and out at the toe, and he was out of breath ; and 
come life, or come death, he could run no farther. 

‘¢ Angels and ministers of grace defend us!” doubtless 
our hero would have exclaimed, had he been a poet. But 
as it was, he gave such utterance as he could, and sunk 
down—not upon his knees, kind reader, as was his inten- 
tion, but sowse into the mill-pond—old shoes and all! 


* * * * * 


In Jess than two days, Jacob Cone was at home, in good 
old New England—completely cured of his ducking, and 
his spirit of emigration. How he managed to crawl out of 
his watery bed, and grope his ‘* winding way ” to the open 
field. How he then pushed his ‘‘ march of mind” directly 
Eastward, without turning to the right, or to the left. 
How he discovered on the way that his formidable pursuer 
was no other than the clattering of his old shoes—poor 
things—victims of age and hard service. How he betook 
himself to the axe, and the plough, and married him a 
wife, and turned out a good, substantial farmer—I should 
be happy to give in detail, and at large, as the lawyers say, 
but really I have not room. 

P. S. I must tell my readers, room, or no room, that the 
Dutch-men and Dutch-women of Mount Ross, are wonder- 
ing to this day, what Spook Treen did with Jacob Cone! ! 
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CONSTANTINE’S VISION. 


The trump sent out its fitful tone 
On the virgin breath of morn ; 
The music of its quivering voice 
O’er Rome’s proud hills was borne ; 
Its war-like notes, loud, shrill, and free, 
Quick stirred the Roman ear— 
War-banners rose, and in the sun 
Bright flashed the shield and spear. 


He knelt, the Chief in his purple robe, 
In prayer to the living God, 

That he would nerve the warrior’s arm, 
And smile where his army trod. 
That Rome might lift her drooping head, 

And cool her fevered brow, 
That her lip of snow might crimson up, 
And the foe before her bow. 


An army’s tread is on the air, 
As those war-burnt men march on; 

They hold brave hearts, that warrior band, 
Which proudly beat as one. 

The firm-clasped spear, the shield and lance 
Flash forth propitious gleams ; 

And their leader’s eye is kindling high, 
With the light of air-built schemes. 


And on they sweep, with hearts firm knit, 
To conquer or to die: 

See ! yon blaze appears above the sun, 
Like a pillar in the sky. 

And now, even now, it. shapes a cross— 
A cross of living fire ; 

It makes the sun, with a scornful glance, 
Like a lesser light, retire ! 


And burning words are written there, 
With a pen of heaven-wrought fire : 

“Conquer by this !”’ its lightnings said, 
And now it blazes higher—— 
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Conquer by this !’—their bosoms quail ; 
They know not its meaning now ; 

And they shook with fear to read it o’er, 
Those men of the war-like brow. 


Day wears apace. The sun goes down— 
And the host has sunk to rest— 

But the vision comes like a haunting dream, 
To stir the Chieftain’s breast. 

There, as he slept within his tent, 
God’s living Son: appeared : 

He stood with a blaze of glory crowned, 
And a cross in the vision reared. 


A voice came forth, which bade him form 
A cross like the one he saw, 

And have it borne in the army’s front— 
Upreared in the coming war. 

The vision passed. A cross was made 
From a block of virgin gold— 

Thick-sect with stones of every hue, 
And from every sea that rolled. 


And it was shaped on the helmet deep, 
And on the gleaming shield ; a. 

"Twas woven in the silken flags 
That waved o’er the battle field. 

And on they went, that favored host, 
Their banners floating high : j 

God watched the. cross, and gave to them 
A glorious victory. 


Lancaster, January 30th. CAM. 


ROMANCES. 


Many, who consider the reading of romances injurious, 
give no other reason for their opinion, than the assertion 
that they excite interest only by the exhibition of unnatur- 
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al characters, and the narration of improbable events. And 
this objection is not limited to that class of novels, of which 
only it is true,—those in which it isthe author’s aim to 
raise curiosity by the very strangeness of the circumstances 
he relates, or the extravagance of the feelings which he de- 
scribes. It is extended to all those sweet tales, which por- 
tray nature and mankind correctly. On their fidelity to 
nature, depends all the beauty of these most beautiful of 
fancy’s works. If we discover in them any improbable 
event, or any description of emotions, which, in the given 
circumstances, we should not have felt to their full extent, 
our admiration and interest are at an end. Indeed, these 
tales often describe scenes far less interesting than some we 
have ourselves witnessed. What, then, is the powerful 
charm by which they are able to send such a thrill of feel- 
ing through the soul; and which, in some minds, is far 
py aarp and even more lasting, than any reality can pro- 
duce ! 

One cause of this charm is, that in these stories we are, 
as it were, behind the scenes, and allowed to examine the 
principal characters far more minutely than we dwell on 
even our own feelings in real life. They describe to us, at 
length, all those little involuntary actions, and those uncon- 
trolable expressions of the countenance, which develope the 
working of the mind far more truly and touchingly, than 
more important actions, which are never so entirely the re- 
sults of feeling. Though we recognize these as natural 
when we meet them in narrative, we yet scarcely ever ob- 
serve them when they are before our eyes, or at least do 
not remember them. We aretoo much interested in more 
important events which are going on, or our attention is di- 
vided by the many objects around us. | 

We are also selfish beings; and if we are in the least 
concerned in any event, we are apt to think of it only in its 
relation to ourselves, though this may be far less important 
than the relations it bears to others. We do not, therefore, 
feel for them that sympathy, which we so liberally bestow 
on the actors in any event, which is not to affect our own 
interest. And, when we consider how few events occur, 
which affect materially the interests of our acquaintances, 
without affecting our own in some way, without touching 
in some point, our selfishness, or our pride, this circum- 
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stance might appear to have considerable weight in account- 
ing for the greater interest we feel in fictitious scenes. 

There is another circumstance, which always gives a 
powerful charm to a vivid creation of fancy. In reading 
a beautiful tale, we paint the hero or heroine of it, and the 
scenes in which they move, with fancy’s pencil ; and the 
picture, although distinct, is not like life. If we could 
see the most beautiful pictures of our imagination embod- 


ied, and standing before us, they would not seem to us the 
same we fancied. They would be material—earthly. They 
would want that soft fading away of the dim outline into 
air, which makes them seem so spiritual-like. They would 
want the pure light we throw over them, and the “ clear 


obscure,’’ which 


* So softly dark, and darkly pure,” 


makes them enchanting. We should feel then that ‘‘ the 
beings of the mind are not of clay.” 

If these are truly the causes of the charm which the fash- 
ionable tales of the day possess, then, to them, the objec- 
tion against novels, to which we have alluded, certainly 
cannot apply. It was undoubtedly a very strong, and a 
very reasonable one, when, in the olden time, the startling 
tales of giants and enchanters were so much admired, and 
half believed. When giants and enchanters had lost their 
power, they were succeeded by knights of supernatural 
valor, and ladies of unearthly beauty, who appeared to the 
astonished reader, now in situations of the most heart-rend- 
ing distress, and the next day, or perhaps the next hour, in 
scenes of rapturous bliss. These were also justly deemed 
liable to mislead the young mind, by giving it incorrect 
ideas of the.world and earthly happiness. The same was 
true of the romance of more modern times, which merely 
changed the tournament for the ball-room, and the heroic 
knight for the sentimental gentleman, but had still the same 
end in view—that of enchanting by novelty, and inflaming 
the passions by extravagance. But from these, there is 
now little danger to any who have access to the publications 
of the present day. The contrast between the two kinds 
is readily perceived, and the extravagancies of the romance 
excite, at present, as much ridicule as they formerly exci- 
ted admiration ; while there are many with whom their 
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inelegant style of printing, and old-fashioned covers are a 
sufficient cause of contempt. 

This latter class of novel-readers includes the only ones 
who would be in danger of material injury from these im- 
probable tales. But our good grandmothers, naturally 
thinking that a novel must always be a novel, continually 
sound in our ears, the exclamation which they so often 
heard and disregarded, in their youth—** what false notions 
these stories will put into vour heads !” 

Still, though the good old objection against novels, be at 
present powerless, there are doubtless others, which may 
forcibly apply to the excessive reading of even the best 
modern tales. That it is injurious, cannot but be seen, if 
we have ever observed one of those young ladies who has 
done little else than devour these enchanting fictions. The 
distaste for other reading, for any conversation but that of 
sentiment, the mental debility, the affectation of passionate 
feeling, and the real insensibility to any other interests than 
those of her favorite heroes, or of some chere amie whom 
she has invested in imagination, with the same qualities of 
quick sensibility and deep feeling, that she conceives her- 
self to possess in such perfection—these effects of her stu- 
dies are visible to every eye, even to those who are under 
a similar delusion with respect to themselves. 

But what is there in the books which she loves, capable 
of producing such unhappy effects ? The dreamy feeling 
of delight which they give to her, the bright, yet soft and 
spiritual visions with which they encircle her, are so ex- 
quisitely pleasing that, compared with these, the working- 
day world is of no importance. History is dull, for it is 
a bare narrative of facts, without any of those touching 
appeals to the emotions, of which she is so fond. She loses 
more and more the power of reasoning, and soon lives on- 
ly in the fairy scenes of her own creation. If she attempts 
to engage in any thing requiring the vigorous exercise of 
the reasoning powers, how soon isthe weak and sickly soul 
fatigued—how soon will it be won from its task, by the 
enchanting forms which it lately created, and borne by 
them an unreluctant captive, tothe dominions of fancy. 
From being constantly occupied in witnessing the devel- 
opment of feeling, she learns to consider this the most im- 
portant quality that can be possessed, or, at least, the most 
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engaging. She therefore endeavors to obtain it, and to 
exhibit it on every occasion. From this springs the affect- 
ed languor, the sentimental tone of voice, the exaggerated 
expression ‘of feeling we too often witness in our would-be 
fashionable lady. 

But, with these, we almost invariably find connected 
another, and far worse, evil. It is the deeply fixed selfish- 
ness that lies hid beneath this mask of sentiment. The 
blind victim of imagination, not perceiving in any breast 
but her own, those emotions which she regards as superior 
to every othe: quality, and ignorant why they should not 
be as visible to her in real life as when described by the 
magic pen of the novelist, considers herself as a being of 
another, and a higher order than those around her. It is 
not wonderful, therefore, that, looking upon all but herself 
as destitute of feeling, she should treat them with indiffer- 
ence or contempt. 

But, though an unrestrained indulgence in the passion for 
fictitious writings produce all these evils, it cannot be deni- 
ed, that a moderate perusal of the best tales of the day is 
rather beneficial than otherwise. If read seldom, and on- 
ly when the mind is fatigued with severe study, they form 
a delightful relaxation, they render the imagination more 
sprightly, and give us a nicer discrimination in judging of 
the signs of emotion. And dangerous as they are, when 
excessively and exclusively read, who could wholly g give 
them up? Who could entirely relinquish the lovely « vis- 
ions which they bring, and, for a fault which is not ; theirs, 
consign them without a sigh, to oblivion ? 


Greenfield High School, January 4th, 1830. D. M. 


THE MOON UPON THE SPIRE, 


The full-orb’d moon has reached no higher 
Than yon old church’s mossy spire, 

And seems, as gliding up the air, 

She saw the fane, and pausing there, 
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Would worship, in the tranquil night, 

The Prince of peace—the Source of light, 
Where man, for God, prepared the place, 
And God, to man, unveils bis face. 


Her tribute all around is seen— 

She bends, and worships like a queen! 
Her robe of light, and beaming crown 
In silence she is casting down ; 

And, as a creature of the earth, 

She feels her lowliness of birth— 
Her weakness and inconstancy 

Before unchanging Purity. 


Pale traveller on thy lonely way, 
*Tis well thine honors thus to pay— 
To reverence that ancient pile; 
And spread thy silver o’er the aisle, 
Which many a pious foot hath trod, 
That now is dust beneath the sod— 


Where many a sacred tear was wept, 
From eyes that long in death have slept! 


The temple’s builders, where are they ? 
The worshippers ?—all past away ; 

Who came the first to offer there 

The song of praise, the heart of prayer ! 
Man’s generation passes soon— 

It wanes and changes like the moon ! 
He rears the perishable wall— 

But ere it crumble, he must fall ! 


And does he fall to rise no more ? 

Hath he no part to triumph o’er 

The pallid king 1—no spark to save 
From darkness, ashes and the grave ? 
Thou holy place ; the answer wrought 
In thy firm walls forbids the thought ! 
The spirit that establish’d thee 

Nor death nor darkness e’er shall see ! 
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THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT.* 


Ir any circumstance could add to the respect and gratitude we owe our sex, 
especially the intelligent ladies of this city, for the kind and steady sup- 
port they have given us ever since the establishment of the Ladies’ Magazine, 
it would be found in the universal approbation with which, as far as we can 
learn, they have received the proposition we ventured to make respecting a 
subscription to aid in finishing the Bunker Hill Monument. 

There is now little doubt of the complete success of the plan. ‘The Ladies’ 
Society is being organized, and the design will soon assume that order and 
consistency which, we hope, will entitle it as fully to the confidence, as it seems 
already to have gained the sympathy of the public. 

There have been, and we regret to Bay it, a few names among the Editors, 
whose influence we exceedingly wanted in our favor, arrayed against us—and 
they have urged some objections ; no doubt with a sincere conviction that the 
plan might be productive of evil consequences. We cannot but believe they 
will find their fears unfounded. At any rate, we trust those gentlemen who 
object, will have the candour to allow that what appears to be the opinion of 
the majority of the gentlemen of Boston, should govern the conduct of the 
ladies here, and therefore that we are justified in proceeding, though we would 
by no means recommend to any lady to join the Society without the consent 
of her immediate protector. 

It was never our wish the plan should be attempted contrary te the opin- 
ions and consent of judicioys and intelligent men, nor indeed without their 
hearty concurrence. ‘The ladies are not expecting, not meaning that their ex- 
ertions, even if fully successful, shall cast into the shade the generosity and 
patriotism of those who ‘laid the foundation, but were unable to finish.’ 
And, speaking for myself, I exceedingly regret that any expressions indicating 
a fear that, by permitting the women of New England to collect this money, 
the character of the men would suffer in the comparison, should have fallen 
from those who advocate the measure. There will be no comparison institu- 
ted—there is no competition intended. We come, and offer our assistance only 
in the character of helpers—an office with which the Creator invested woman, 
and which, therefore, it is her right, and her duty to exercise, when necessa- 
ry for the public good. Nor has her assistance been refused by wise and 
mighty men. ‘The Leader of Israel accepted the offerings of the women, 
when he would build the Tabernacle—‘‘ And they came, both men and wo- 
men, as many as were willing-hearted, and brought bracelets and ear-rings, 
and rings, and tablets, all jewels of gold. And all the women that were wise- 
hearted did spin with their hands, and brought that which they had spun, both 
of blue, and of purple, and of scarlet, and of fine linen.’? Ex. 35th chap. 

This quotation shows that the offerings of women have been received in 
aid of an object which is usually considered as belonging exclusively to the 
province of men, namely, building—and though we are not likening the Mon- 
ument to the Lord’s Tabernacle of old, yet the example is to our purpose, ex- 
hibiting women giving in a public manner, and for a public work, and their 
efforts treated as highly commendable. 

The women of New England would never dream of undertaking to build a 
Monument—they would never propose the building of one—nor plan one—nor 
even now, do they wish to designate the manner in which their offering to- 
wards the completing of one shall be applied—nor attempt, in any way, to in- 
terfere with the office of those who are appointed to superintend the building. 


* Editors throughout New England, favorable to the Ladies’ subscription, are 
requested to republish this. 
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They leave all these things as they ought to leave them, to the judgment ana 
control of men ; only seeking to know if women may not help in an exigence 
which seems to justify the experiment. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist, respecting the propriety of com- 
mencing a work on so magnificent and expensive a scale as the Obelisk on 
Charlestown Heights, surely no inhabitant of New England can feel otherwise 
than anxious it should now be completed. This cannot be done without mo- 
ney ; and in the present depression of business, and insolvences, and general 
complaint, will not the mode in which the necessary sum can be collected, 
with the least individual inconvenience and expence to the people, be a public 
benefit? Now, allowing that the men do earn all that enriches the nation— 
that by their labors, either of head or hand, the whole population is support- 
ed (which, by the way, is allowing them rather too much) though all this be 
true, it would still be a help to them, if the money for the Monument should 
be collected by the women. 

In the first place, it will spare the time of the men, who would be employ- 
ed in soliciting subscriptions, or preparing lottery tickets, to more pressing and 
profitable concerns. 

In the second place, if the offering is made by the women, the subscription 
for each individual will be limited to a small sum, which cannot injure any 
family to part with, expecting, as we do, that the number of donors will be 
so materially increased by lessening the sum solicited from each, as to make 
up the required amount without any difficulty. Are there not many men who 
would cheerfully give a trifle towards the Monument, and who would prefer 
that little should be presented by female hands, rather than their own ? 

In the third place, thougha lady should only give the money her husband 
earned, yet if she deducts it from what he allows her for her ornaments, is it 
not, unless he is very fond of show, the same to him as though nothing were 
subtracted from his parse? On all these accounts, it will prove a help to the 
men of New England, to allow the women to manage the subscription. And 
if there be any advantage to us, of this favored and fashionable generation, ir: 
recalling the examples of self-denial, integrity of soul, and sternness of pur- 
pose, and that true-hearted patriotism, which is nothing less than trust in God, 
displayed by the men who achieved the Independence of this country, when 
they met on the spot where the Monument stands, their proud oppressors, for 
the first time face to face, and defying their power, poured out their own bloud 
as the seal of their fixed purpose to resist injustice then, and forever—if these 
solemn and almost sacred recollections are of any value in teaching us our 
high privileges, and our holy duties, then the more individuals engaged in the 
subscription the more beneficial—for it will be found that to give money, even 
though it be but a trifle, will create an interest for the object on which we be- 
stow it. Nor will the benefit, in this case, be confined to the women and chil- 
dren. Ihave no doubt it will be found that the men will take more interest in 
this subscription, because they will hear more said of it, than though they gave 
all the money themselves. 

It was these considerations which induced us to recommend the Ladies’ sub- 
scription, and we sincerely hope every ‘ willing-minded ,’ and ‘ wise-heart- 
ed ° female in our beloved New England will give her offering, give it in the 
spirit of atrue woman, in humility and love—remembering that the Monu- 
ment is to be completed to commemorate the virtues of the dead, not to ad- 
minister to the vanity of the living—give it With the same feelings of resign- 
ed and grateful tenderness with which she would 


** Bring flowers, fresh flowers o’er the bier to shed 
A tone of praise for the glorious DEAD ! °° 
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SKETCHES. By A TRAVELLER. Boston, published by Carter & Hen- 

dee. pp. 315.—The title-page of this book exhibits a kind of excellence not 
always to be met with in larger works, and those of loftier pretensions—we 
allude to its perfect appropriateness. The dit/e and the motto indicate pre- 
cisely the character of the volume. ‘Sketches’ it contains, and that of a 
multitude of places, persons, and things, the whole told in a style admirably 
adapted to the plan of the work—easy, concise, and very definite ; leaving 
the author’s meaning so palpably on the mind of the reader, that there is no 
possibility of being puzzled. Good sense, and good humour are its prevail- 
ing characteristics—-there is wit, too,—genuine, without a dash of bitter- 
ness or sarcasm ; and it speaks well for the writer’s heart, as well as head. 
There is also a vein of patriotism, an intention of usefulness pervading the 
book, which greatly enhances its value above that of a mere descriptive Jour- 
nal—or Journals, more properly. We can give nothing in our brief notice, like 
an analysis of the work ; but we shall make a few extracts to show the man- 
ner in which our author reasons and feels on those subjects, which must be in- 
teresting to our readers. The following is his idea of the becoming in a la- 
dy’s fashions for winter. 

*¢] form my opinion of.a lady when I see her first, from her dress, (though I pro- 
test against being judged from my own.) If she wear a shawl, she undoubtedly has 
common sense ; and good sense, [ expect, if her bonnet be of fur ; she that wears a 
plaid cloak, I honor; and if I can, admire; but when she walks in gum elastic 
shoes, homage is added to admiration.”’ 

** The ladies (of Virginia) may be ranked with the dames of Spain. Elevated, 
high-minded, domestic, and passionately attached to their husbands ; they unite in 
their character the best traits of the females of the other States. In the veins of 
New England, there maybe too much ice ; in veins much South of Virginia, there 
may be too much fire. ‘The right medium is about King William. It is not strange 
that such wives and mothers should ha e given four Presidents to the Republic, 
and to the world the greatest name in its history.” 

We give the last quotation with pleasure, and are glad that a Northern man 
should judge so favorably of our Southern sisters. We wish the author had 
shown as much candor when speaking of the peopleof Vermont. But he has 
not ; and as it is about the only paragraph in the book we think ought to be 
expunged, we take the liberty to recommend such a process in the next edi- 
tion. We allude to the character drawn of the ‘ Green Mountain boys,’—at 
page 72. We know it has been thought quite witty, among a certain class of 
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our Boston writers, to sneer at every thing and person connected with Ver- 
mont. This is not well—it is not wise—it reflects, indeed, more disgrace 


upon those who thus betray their ignorance of the interior of our coun- 
y try, than upon those who are calumniated. But it is, on both accounts, to 
it be regretted. Were the elite of all New England drawn out for dis- 
play, we believe Vermont would be found to furnish her full-proportion of 
‘< fair women, and brave men.’’ ‘These remarks are not made to gratify any 
personal feeling. We are not a native of Vermont, though we should think 
it, on our own part, no disparagement to be. 

The next quotation we make, contains an opinion which we hope will never 
be universally adopted by the men of our Republic. Much as we admire in- 
tellect and relish wit, we cannot think it would be best to urge all our people 
to depend exclusively on the cultivation of either for the means of living, 
even though all had as much wit as Mr. Holbrook ; and we willingly allow 
him a large share, yet we opine it would still be found necessary for a large 
number to * pound the earth,’ unless we could persuade people to live on wit, 
as well aslive by their wits. Would not Mr. Holbrook himself rather object 
to being confined to such light fare ? 


** It is very easy to praise a farmer’s life, but it is all from affectation, as the po- 
ets used to praise Arcadia. Cincinnatus has a name in history for little else than 
because he could endure to cultivate turnips; and the very praise that has been lav- 
ished on him, shews that it required self-denial to retire to his farm. I myself have 
pounded the earth at Potatoville, and if i had fifty sons, I would send them all to 


uy cities. They should live among men, and not browse with cattle; they should 
| thrive by their wits, and not depend upon their hands.” 

| So the Lazzaroni of Naples: would say—and the lazy monks of Spain and 


Italy. But we say, let every Republican in our Jand teach his sons some- 
thing they can do with their hands. Should their intellectual powers place 
them ever so high, or their wealth exempt them from all necessity of labor, 
they will yet be healthier, and happier, and wiser, and more independent from 
having learned, when young, to do something for themselves. And we be- 


lieve it would be far better for the country, for the happiness and prosperity 
ih of the people, if the sons of our farmers would generally continue in the honest 
and respectable employment of their fathers—agriculture—instead of crowd- 


ing the cities as adventurers, and striving to live by their wits. The senti- 
ments of the next quotation are excellent. 


*¢ In our country, (it is well said) we have no rabble; true, we have not a race 
of vagabonds, without home or family, local attachment or moral honesty—but we 
have a formidable body of men who despise knowledge in others, because they are 
themselves ignorant, and who would banish refinement and elevation of character, 
because they are the marks of a gentleman. Ido not say, or believe, that the 
greatest scholars are the wisest men, but there is a high degree of general intelli- 
gence necessary in this country to preserve our institutions. If the body of the 
people are ignorant, more, if they are not very intelligent, they will be dupes to the 
crafty and unprincipled. They must have an early and faithful, but plain educa- 
tion, and there will be no country on earth so happy and flourishing as this; but if 
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our youth are brought up in ignorance themselves, and are excited to distrust knowl- 
edge in others, ‘Turkey itself is not so near to her fall, as these United States.”’ 

We had marked a number of other fine or impressive passages for quota- 
tion, and one poem—** Pleasures’’—but have not room. Our extracts do not 
very well represent the diversity of subjects treated of—we only hope they 
will induce our readers to buy the ‘ Sketches,’ and judge the book for them- 
selves. It is a book worth reading—an American production—and it will be 
ashame, when the trash of British literature—the vapid novels, reprinted here, 
are read so eargerly, if our own writers are suffered to be unread—unpraised 
—unpaid. 

Srupies 1n Porrry—Embracing notices of the lives and writings of the 
best poets in the English language ; a copious selection of ELEGANT EX- 
TRACTS, a short Analysis of Hebrew Poetry, and translations from the Sa- 
cred poets : designed to illustrate the principles of Rhetoric, and teach their 
application to poetry. By George B. Cheever, Boston, Carter & Hendee, 
pp. 480.—It seems strange a work so necessary as this should not before have 
been prepared. The mass of English poetry, even only considered as regards 
quantity, would seem to render a judicious selection necessary for our reading 
public. Our people have neither time or opportunity to examine all the works 
of each author, and yet they would like to know something of the particular 
manner of each. But when we consider how much of the writings of many 
of the poets is not only worthless, but absolutely unfit to be put into the hands 
of the young, the necessity of a selection is imperious. Wehave examined 
the work before us, and are satisfied Mr. Cheever has performed the arduous, 
responsible, and delicate task of selection with good sense, good taste, and re- 
fined feelings. 

He announces it as the most important part of his plan to prepare this vol- 
ume, as a book of practical poetical rhetoric, in the education of young ladies. 
It is worthy of their study. ‘The treasures it contains are the pure gems of lit- 
erature ; and the most delicate and cultivated mind will be improved by such 
reading. There is, nowadays, so much trite, vapid, silly or extravagant rhyme 
constantly sent forth, that we should be very careful to cultivate the relish for 
beautiful and pure poetry early in life, and thereby elevate the taste, if we 
would have our literary character exalted. This can only be done by the stu- 
dy of the best writers, in the best of their works. This volume contains such 
a selection. It cannot fail to meet with approval from every person of taste 
and reflection ; and we doubt not it will soon become a classic in every fe- 
male school. 

SomeTHinc New—tThe title of a pamphlet of eight pages, published at 
Exeter, N. H. by Michael H. Barton, and for which he wishes to procure sub- 
scribers. This new ‘ something ’ he proposes to introduce, is the subject of a 
perfect alphabet, and the method of establishing an wniversal language. 
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We know nothing of his fitness for such a task. But judging from the pam- 
phlet, he has one requisite for an innovator—namely, enthusiasm—perhaps 
some might think he had another—assurance. But we never feel disposed to 
ridicule any effort, however chimerical it may appear, that seems to have 
been adopted with the sincere and christian desire to improve the world. The 
men who attempt such enterprises may be visionary, but we believe they are 
really benevolent—and since we know that so many theories, once branded as 
foolish, contemptible, or wicked, have finally proved useful, glorious, and 


wise, we do not think it well to discourage inquiry, even though we do not 
see any prospect of success. So we give Mr. Michael H. Barton this notice, 


and our good wishes for his encouragement. 


Letters or PesTALozzi oN THE EpvuCcATION or INFANCY, ad- 
dressed to mothers. Boston, Carter § Hendee. pp. 51.—The excellence of 
this little volume is of a kind which, in our country especially, can hardly be 
sufficiently appreciated. Our people must be educated—not merely trained to 
understand their duties, but tolove them. The heart, the affections, feelings, 
must be early disciplined, expanded by that kindly influence which makes 
men good. ‘This education must be commenced in infancy ; it must be done 
by the mother—and we firmly believe, if ever the full influence of christianity 
is seen on the human character, in this world, it will be obtained by ‘ training 
up children in the way they should go,’—and that, in this glorious work, it 
will be found necessary that women are fitted to do their full share. Asa 
manual to guide the mothers of our land, we know of no book superior to 
these ‘ Letters,’ and we recommend them to the attention of our sex as a 
treasure, they will find invaluable. 


i Tue VENETIAN BRACELET, THE Lost Puerapv. A History of the 
Lyre, and other Poems. By L. E. L. author of the Improvisatorie &c. &c. 
Boston, Cottons & Barnard, 1830. pp. 236.—Miss Landon was never one 
of our particular favorites. Yet we have felt her power, felt that she was an 
inspired poet, and had the gift of true genius—but then she seemed to quote 
her own language, like one 


** Who fed too much upon the lotus fruits 
Imagination yields,—fruits which unfit 
The palate for the more substantial food 
Of our own land—reality.”’ 


And we thought her writings would have an injurious tendency on the hearts 
of the young, by always representing life in a holiday-costume, and exalting 
love—the love of youths and maidens into the grand, and almost sole business 
of this working-day world. In the volume before us, she has offered reasons 
for this ** frequent choice of love as the source of song.’? She thinks that 
for ‘*a woman whose influence and sphere is in the affections,’’ love is the 
peculiar province. We agree with her—but it should be extended to all 
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the affections. Are not the conjugal, parental, filial, fraternal affections love? 
Yes, the true love, which glows with the holiest, and brightest light, in the 
garland of poesy twined by a female hand, is that which she will find in the 
domestic circle—the household affections, rather than the tender passion, 
should be her theme—and Miss Landon will find that, though she writes 
beautiful things, she had better not always write ,in the ‘* melting mood.’’ 
She doubtless has discovered it: this volume displays more of thought, of 
truth, and energy of mind, than any other she has given to the world—and the 
deep, devoted purpose she exhibits of benefitting her kind is, we think, one 
of the most certain characteristics of great genius. We cannot think of a 
great and gifted mind as being selfish. The following sentiments are worthy 
of all praise. 


** Oh, never had the poet’s lutea hope— 

An aim so glorious as it now may have, 

In this our social state, where petty cares 
And mercenary interests only look 

Upon the present’s littleness, and shrink 
From the bold future, and the stately past,— 
Where the smooth surface of society 

Is polished by deceit, and the warm heart 
With all its kind affections’ early flow, 

Flung back upon itself, forgets to beat, 

At least for others ;—’tis the poet’s gilt 

‘To melt these frozen waters into tears, 

By sympathy with sorrows not our own, 

By wakening memory with those mournful notes, 
Whose music is the thoughts of early years, 
When truth was on the lip, and feelings wore 
The sweetness and the freshness of their morn. 
Young poet, if thy dreams have not such hope, 
To purify, refine, exalt, subdue, 

To touch the selfish and to shame the vain 
Out of themselves, by gentle mournfulness, 
Or chords that rouse some aim of enterprise, 
Lofty and pure, and meant for general good ; 
If thou hast not some power that may direct 
The mind from the mean round of daily life, 
Waking affections that might else have slept, 
Or high resolves, the petrified before, 

Or rousing in the mind a finer sense 

Of inward and external loveliness, 

Making imagination serve as guide 

To all of heaven that yet remains on earth,— 
Thine is a useless lute : break it, and die.’ 


T 
i 


Miss Landon has, in this volume, given some very pathetic touches, calcula 

ted to rouse our ‘ sympathy,’—-and among them, we think the ‘ Dying Child ’ 
. 

a masterly picture. ‘The agony of the wretched mother, who had ‘ known 
better days,’ when hanging over the miserable bed of her dying daughter, 
whom she could not wish should live—and yet the pain of parting! Who 
can read the description of such misery without wishing they had had the 
privilege of relieving it? Are there no scenes, even in this favored land, 
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which bear a parallel? Those who feel for fictitious woes should be prompt 
to relieve real ones. Wegive a part of the poem. 


«© Why should she live for pain, for toil, 
For wasted frame, and broken heart, 
Till life has only left, in death, 
With its base fear of death to part! 


How could I bear to see her youth 
Bowed to the dust by abject toil, 
Till misery urge the soul to guilt, 
From which its nature would recoil ? 


The bitterness of poverty, 

The shame that adds the worst to woe,— 
I think upon the life I’ve known, 

Upon the life that I shall know. 


Look through yon street,—a hundred lamps 
Are lighting up the revels there,— 

Hark! you can hear the distant laugh 
Blending with music on the air. 


The rich dwell there, who know not want ; 
Who loathe that wretchedness whose name 
Is there an unfamiliar sound ;— 
Why is not my estate the same ? 


I may have sinned, and punishment 
For that most ignorant sin incur ; 

But be the curse upon my head,— 
Oh, let it not descend to her! 


Sleep, dear one! ’tis a weary world; 
Sleep the sweet slumber of the grave! 

Vex me no more with thy vain words ; 
What worth is that you seek to save ? 


Tears—tears—I shame that I should weep ; 
I thought my heart had nerved my eye : 
I should be thankful, and I will 
There, there, my child, lie down and die !”’ 


We have said nothing of the principal poems in this volume—the character 
of the two first is the same—the exhibition of passionate, and perilous love. 
The History of the Lyre is as passionate, but the object is fame,and that 
pursued with the devouring ambition which actuated Eulalia, is always fatal 
to woman’s peace. ‘The tales are told with all the imagination-stirring pow- 
er for which Miss Landon is so remarkable—and our young ladies will no 
doubt ponder over the woes of the three heroines in all the luxury of grief. 
There is certainly much that is beautiful, thrilling, and subduing. We would 
have none of our young ladies insensible to the fine genius of the accomplish- 
ed, amiable, and gifted author of the ‘ Venetian Bracelet,’-—but we may 


be permitted to hope that no American poetess will imitate the glowing strains. 
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Of all affectation, that which attempts to copy the particular manner of thought 
indulged by another is the most to be avoided. Miss Landon has, in her his- 
tories of passion, the merit, and it is a great one, of originality. There is, 
or has been, also much in the manner of social life, in Europe, to illustrate, 
or excuse the extravagancies of her descriptions. But for our writers, in this 
matter-of-fact-world, where the most romantic occurrence (in the way of the 
knight-errantry of love) that ever alarmed the people, is the recent abduction 
of the young lady in New York ; (and forthe perpetrator of this romantic 
outrage the Mayor has offered $500 reward—truly a very pretty theme for a 
lachrymal poet !) to think of weaving touching madrigals founded on despair- 
ing love, issilly indeed. Have we, then, no themes for the poet? Yes, our 
land is rich, for it is new. What would not the bards of the old world give 
for such a field. 

We reiterate ‘again, and again, that our gifted ones must awrite their own 
thoughts, and bring the rich treasures of feeling from the depths of their 
own hearts. ¢ The least bit of nature is worth all the plagiarisms in the world,’ 
says the English Reviewer, when speaking of American writers. We have 
enough of the materials for story and song—would that they were employed 
in giving to our country the light that cometh from the inspirations of true gen- 
ius. The rudest spot is lovely in that light. Who does not sympathize in 
the feelings of the rustic Bard ?’ 


‘Their groves o’ green myrtle let foreign lands reckon, 
Where bright beaming summers exalt the perfume ; 
For dearer to me yon lone hill 0’ green breckan, 
Wi’ the burn stealing under the lang yellow broom.” 


Picture or Mount Vesuvius. If any of our readers are curious to see the 
magnificent representation of what is most sublime in the operation of nature, the 
eruption of a volcano, they have now an opportunity. ‘The picture of Mount Ve- 
suvius, by Mr. Pratt, isa sight worth seeing—we may there behold, impressively 
exhibited, the terrific scene, and look in the ‘ eye of the volcano,’—not wholly un- 
moved, it is true, but freed from the apprehension of danger. We should think our 
ladies and gentlemen would not neglect the gratification of examining this specimen 
of art, and giving their encouragement to the industrious and gifted young artist. 


THe Monument Svupscription. There is one consideration that cannot fail 
of meeting with approval from every friend of humanity,when the subscription for the 
Bunker Hill Monument is named, which we have never urged on the attention of 
the public, simply because we thought it could not be overlooked by any one who 
reflected on the subject. It isthe charitable effect the plan will have, by furnish- 
ing employment to the poor laborers. The money collected is to be expended for 
work, expended at home, and it will immediately be put in circulation in a manner 
which will give effectual aid to many who are suffering for want of employment 
Who does not know that the great source of suffering among our people proceeds 
from the want of employment? This want bears hard on the man of small capi- 
tal—but it crushes the poor one to the cepths of misery. If any doubt this, let 
them visit the dwellings of the poor of this city, and hear their complaints. The 
rich and middling classes, in making their retrenchments, have diminished their 
number of servants, and the dismissed poor have nothing to do—they must bee. or 
steal, or starve. One of those cold evenings that occurred last month, when even 
an “enemy’s dog”’ would scarce have been driven from the fire, I was visiting at the 
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house of a friend, when a little shivering girl entered the cheerful apartment to 
beg relief for her sick mother who, she said, was suffering—without a stick of wood, 
or acandle, or the means of procuring either. She did not depart empty—but 
wishing to know more particularly of their situation, a young lady belonging to the 
family of my friend, called with me, the next day, at their room. We found the 
poor woman, with four young children—after listening to her tale of sorrows, we 
asked her if she had a husband ?— 

** Yes, ma’am.”’ 

Is he at home, and able to work ? 

«© Yes, ma’am—he is at home, and able to work, and willing to work—but he can 
get no work todo, ma’am. We should not have to ask charity, if we could only 
get work. It is all we want, ma’am.” 

The whole appearance of the miserable apartment confirmed the truth of the wo- 
man’s statement, that their beggary was not from indolence, or choice. All that 
ingenuity could do to arrange the tattered remnants of better days, so as to conceal 
present poverty, was done, And it was not without a sentiment of respect for the . 
decent pride of the poor woman that we looked on her broken tea-cups, kept for 
show ; and the old pictures, and bits of broken looking-glass, entwined in wreaths 
of evergreen—and above all, the childrens’ books displayed in the most sightly po- 
sition—and then to our inquiries if the children could read—the burst of maternal 
feeling—‘* Yes, thank God, they can read. We are poor, but we try to bring up 
our children as well as we can, ma’am.” 

Is there any charity so beneficial, so kind as that which shall provide employ- 
ment, whereby the industrious poor may earn an honest livelihood? And when 
we hear the rich commended for wearing articles of luxury, and giving expensive 
balls, &c. because they thus scatter some of their abundance among the needy, shall 
we not call that charity noble which subscribes to an object so important in its as- 
sociations, to the heart of every American, as is the Monument, when at the same 
time, the sum they bestow will be a present relief to those suffering for lack of em- 
ployment? Let not our sex, in any part of New England, feel as if they had no 
interest in this charity. It is true, that it does not so immediately appeal to the 
attention of the people in the country. But the very fact that they are exempted 
from the constant calls which in this city are urged on the benevolent, should make 
them willing, when an opportunity presents, to do good. 
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